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REFERENCE LIBRARIES FOR BUSINESS MEN, 
By Hynes, Eccles Public Library. 


NTRODUCTORY NOTE.—In an analysis such as this, on 
the working of a special department of the library, references 
to the work of other departments, and to library administra- 

tion in general, cannot be omitted, since the duties of the various 
departments to some extent overlap. One aspect of the subject— 
that of private reference libraries in the larger business offices— 
has not been mentioned, because there is no literature and little 
information on the subject, and the examination of one such 
library was disappointing, in spite of the excellent arrangement 
and really good collection of books, because no information of any 
great value (from the standpoint of the student of library routine) 
was gained by its inspection. 

Reference libraries specially suited to the needs of business 
men are a comparatively new departure in reference library practice. 
At one time the reference library was the domain of the student ; 
the readers, and the librarian himself, would have been aghast 
at the possibility of admitting other enquirers, clerks, mecharics 
and shopkeepers, who might want information necessary to them 
in their various professions. But times have changed, and for the 
better. The library is not now the sacred preserve of the priests ; 
it is the workshop of everyone. With the coming of the municipal 
public library, the rights of the individual citizen have been recog- 
nised, and who more worthy among citizens than the business 
man? Who can use the library to greater advantage ? 

The earliest provision which was made for the business man 
was a shelf, or a corner, set apart for directories, railway guides, 
and the quick-reference books most suited to his needs (as at the 
Pratt Institute, New York). But it was found that this corner 
was often over-crowded, and the librarian, ever anxious to satisfy 
the reasonable demands of his readers, increased the size and 
efficiency of this little department, until, in the larger libraries at 
least, it became necessary to provide separate accommodation 
for this class of reader. 

In some such way the need for this department was discovered, 
and a revolution was made in the ideas relating to reference library 
administration. 

Modern librarians now see the importance of this side of library 
work, and are preparing to cope with the enormous demand, 
which, when they have aroused it, will grow, ard continue to 
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grow ; but some try to limit the usefulness of their library by 
elaborate checks upon readers, which compel the admiration 
of no one, and even prove restrictive to intending enquirers, who 
think that the information desired is not worth the trouble taken in 
obtaining it. James D. Brown, in his Manual of Library Economy, 
says, ‘‘ no busy man can afford the time to use reference libraries 
for business or other purposes to the extent he would, because of 
these mechanical hindrances.” 

Business men are only beginning to look to the library for 
the information necessary to them in their business. If a student 
wishes to elucidate an obscure point in the life of some notable 
public mar, or even if an illustrator wants a description of the 
English costume of Tudor times, he goes unhesitatingly to the 
library. But when will the engineer, the artizan or the clerk go 
to the library to have answered some question arising in his daily 
work ? Only when the librarian shows a disposition to cater for 
his needs, and encourages him to regard the library as the most 
useful of his tools. 

Reference libraries are as a rule not so much in the public 
eye as the more popular lending libraries, and the work they do 
is not so well known. The fault of this often lies with the librarian, 
who disregards the primary function of a reference library, which, 
according to a well-known American definition, “‘ is to afford to 
readers the simplest, quickest, and easiest access to the resources 
of the library on any subject in which they may be interested, or 
desire information.” 

The comparative unpopularity of reference libraries is due 
to many causes, of which the principal four I will name. Success 
in the future can only be attained by attending to and strengthening 
these weak points, and leaving no-one cause for complaint. They 
are :—(1). The books in most reference libraries, especially in 
those attached to circulating departments, are evidently added on 
the principle that “ they are only for the reference library,” and so 
useless donations, and huge or out-of-date tomes form the bulk of 
the stock. The result is a collection of books which might prove 
very useful if supplemented by new and up-to-date books, but 
which without these is veritably a “‘ cemetery of books.”’ (2). The 
books one wants to consult for minor points of information are 
often not easily accessible, and would-be users of the library are 
in consequence deterred from using them, by the trouble of filling 
in slips or signing registers, and consulting catalogues, (which 
in many of the smaller reference libraries are merely brief author- 
lists, unclassified, and without subject headings or annotations). 
(3). The books in the r-ference library are not usually cared for 
as are those in the more-used lending department ; they are not 
checked as often for binding or repairs, the plea in excuse being 
that the books are not circulated. (4). People going into a busy 
reference brary may be, perhaps, suddenly overcome with timidity 
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—every one seems so busy, and really their request does not matter 
—and because the library does not help them it loses many a 
client. The more busy the library the more should such enquirers 
be encouraged, for after once having been treated with considera- 
tion they will come again ; and the more perfect should be the 
arrangements by which enquiries may be dealt with. 

By paying attention to the needs of each class of enquirer, 
libraries in the United States are far ahead of ours in the matter of 
provision for business men, who are there able to find all that 
they may desire in the shape of general and technical handbooks, 
encyclopedias, and skilled, intelligent assistants to help them to 
use them. 

The question of library buildings and furniture does not come 
within the scope of this essay, but unquestionably the reference 
department, if not in a separate building, should have a separate 
entrance, since its frequenters will be unlike those of any other 
department, and it should be as easily accessible as possible. The 
method of furnishing depends almost entirely upon the issue system 
adopted in the library. In a partial open access library, such as 
the principal reference librarians advocate, the walls to the height 
of six or seven feet would be lined with cases, with tables or desks 
not far from the shelves. In the library whose speciality is an 
information bureau, where the assistants do most of the work 
of finding and giving answers to readers’ questions, the counter 
will be the chief article of furniture, since tables for the public 
will not be so much needed. Self-contained students’ desks 
are preferable to long tables seating several at a side, even when 
these are provided with shields and divisions, but the question of 
expense deters many librarians from having them. “ Students’ 
rooms,” and indeed separate rooms for similar purposes, are not 
needed, although one librarian recommends a room where talking 
is allowed, and says it has been a welcome innovation in his library. 

Having planned and furnished suitable rooms in which to 
house the books, we must see exactly what kind of books will be 
most needed in this special library, to form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion which will be useful to all the business men in the town. 

Book-selection, we are often told, must be governed by local 
conditions. A library in an engineering district must provide the 
reference books of engineering, the text-books, year-books, statis- 
tical works, encyclopedias and literature of engineering, before it 
attempts to provide anything else. This seems drastic, but it 
must be remembered that the library depends for its maintenance 
on a rate levied on the people of the district, whose claims should 
come before those of others. But there is great danger to the small 
library in this specialization. It may over-specialize, buy books 
which have already been superseded by better and later works, and 
spend on the purchase of such works, money which would be better 
employed in enriching the rest of the collection. Local directories, 
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riuilway time-tables, and general gazetteers should be among the 
library’s first purchases, and of railway guides the newest should 
always be provided. 

Books which are reference books pure and simple should first 
be bought, preference always being given to those which suit the 
special needs of the business man, rather than those of the casual 
enquirer. After reference books come text-books in order of 
importance, and only the best books and latest editions should be 
procured. 

When the local section has been made sufficiently strong, 
the other sections must be systematically built up, and occasionally 
it will become necessary to overhaul the stock, replacing worn-out 
copies, and buying new editions where the old ones have been 
superseded—for up-to-dateness must be the key-note of the 
department. The library must be up-to-date. The librarian who 
wishes to provide a good library for business men must himself be 
a business man, and should buy, as largely as his funds allow, 
new books as they appear (while they ave new). There was once a 
time when librarians were content to wait until important (and 
perhaps expensive) recent books appeared in book-sellers’ second- 
hand catalogues. This is false economy. The librarian should 
not accommodate his book purchases to the resources of the 
second-hand list. He will strengthen his library best and please his 
ratepayers most by buying the newest and best books relating to those 
subjects which are of the greatest interest and utility to his clients. 

Books which are not positively useful as reference books, even 
to illustrate views now held to be incorrect, are worse than useless. 
Books are at best tools, and means to an end—the answering of 
questions, the diffusion of knowledge—and if this end be not 
attained by any book, or is better attained by another and later 
one, it becomes a useless piece of furniture, taking up precious 
shelf-space which might with advantage be given to the better work. 

Those in charge of reference libraries are often puzzled by 
the fact that a new book, apparently the best on its subject, goes 
out but seldom. Many valuable works are not suitable for con- 
tinuous reading, and although placed in the lending department 
to strengthen a section there, the best place for them would be 
with the reference books, in the reference department, where 
they would be used to advantage. 

Among the most useful and indispensible of reference books 
comes the railway guide, and it is a source of great annoyance to 
readers in some small town libraries to find that the guides are 
not kept up-to-date. Applications for the official guides of the 
more important railway companies should be made by the librarian, 
and the guides will be forwarded free of charge, quarterly, as they 
are published. Steamship guides and shipping papers should be 
provided ; foreign guides are only necessary in the larger libraries. 
The ports of London, Liverpool and Manchester, and the harbour 
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boards of many other ports, publish official sailing lists, which 
should be procured and exhibited in a special rack among the other 
periodical reference publications. 

Directories and well-known year-books should be left as long 
as possible in their original cases, unless these are poorly made and 
unsuitable for much handling. A binding causes such a book, to a 
certain extent, to lose its individuality and prominence. When 
they are bound, pigskin and morocco have been recommended as 
the most suitable leathers. 

Books, and not newspapers, are needed in this department, 
but suitable newspapers may be filed, technical journals, trade 
and shipping papers may be kept for reference, and may even 
be placed on open shelves, for readers to consult at will. 

When a newspaper publishes an index (annual or otherwise) 
to its contents, at least one copy, in addition to the one filed and 
bound with the paper, should be provided for reference use. This 
serves as an index not only to the paper in question, but to other 
papers of similar scope. It is also a good record of the year’s 
happenings, and where information about them may be found, 
and is especially valuable in finding and compiling statistics—a 
duty which often falls to the lot of the reference library assistant. 
Atlases and maps should be provided, especially detailed local 
maps, for the use of travellers and visitors. 

Having collected these books, it remains to make them accessi- 
ble to the readers, and it is by this that the usefulness of the library 
will be established, or destroyed. It has often been pointed out 
that many of the safeguards in use in reference libraries are not 
safeguards at all. For instance, the signing of an application 
does little to prevent a book from being stolen or mutilated, should 
the applicant come with the intention of doing so, and he has only 
to sign a fictitious name, or, more dangerous still, the name of 
someone else, and his address, to evade detection completely 
Thefts can usually be laid at the door of a very small number of 
persons, and the honest general reader should not be made to suffer 
for the sins of the criminal few. Every library has its few “ black 
sheep,” and these are watched so carefully that their opportunities 
of purloining books are rare indeed. 

Without doubt, the system which will give most satisfaction 
both to readers and staff, is the ‘‘ Safe-guarded Open Access 
System,” but where, owing to book-housing conditions or other 
causes, total open access is impracticable, partial open access, 
that is, access to a selection of the books, and a majority of books 
of the quick-reference type, should be adopted, any of the remaining 
books being issued on the signing of forms of application for them. 
An American librarian says, in defence of this system, “It is 
obviously well to place as little hindrance as may be in the way 
of the business man who runs in for a moment to glance at the 
dictionary or encyclopedia, to look at the city directory or gazetteer, 
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or to consult a time-table. To stop such a man in order that he 
may sign his name to something or account for himself in any way 
is little less than an outrage.”” (Bostwick.—The American Public 
Library.) 

If the books are directly accessible to readers, and are well- 
classified by a logical method, with the shelves well labelled, 
showing the divisions of the classification and the notation which 
accompanies it, the work of the assistants will be greatly lightened, 
and they will have more time in which to help readers, and improve 
their own knowledge of the libraries’ contents. 

The shelves should be generously labelled, each label bearing 
not only the subject, but also the number representing it in the 
classification. This familiarizes the user with the divisions of 
the classification—knowledge which will always be useful to him, 
and will save him much time and trouble. 

Whatever system be used, the books which are purely reference 
books should remain in the reference department. Some librarians 
say that all books should be available for home reading. Others 
compromise in various ways ; one, by lending all except directories, 
time-tables and such books, and another, by allowing readers to 
borrow books for the time in which the library is closed (as during 
the night time and at week ends) ; but all these methods evade 
the true purpose of a reference collection, for it then becomes a 
lending library. It must be very aggravating for an enquirer to 
find that he cannot obtain an important piece of information 
because the book containing it is at someone’s house, and will 
remain there for a number of days. 

With the question of accessibility of books comes that of aids 
to readers. No matter how excellent a collection, it will not yield 
the greatest amount of good unless its prospective users are intro- 
duced to it, by means of a mechanical aid, such as a catalogue, 
or through the medium of the assistant. The finest and most 
reliable aid is the catalogue, since the human memory is apt to 
fail when its need is most pressing. Even in open-access libraries 
people will look at a catalogue before they go to the shelves, and 
if the catalogue is not a good one, the reader may go away with a 
very poor opinion of the library’s resources. The catalogue is the 
key to the library, and the more information it gives the better 
does it discharge its function. The catalogue, if funds and the time 
at the disposal of the cataloguer permit, should be well annotated. 
Very few of our public reference library catalogues contain annota- 
tions, a neglect which calls for immediate reform. 

We know the old cataloguing adage, ‘“‘ Books must be searched 
for information not evident from the title page; . . . much 
important information is often hidden in appendices, which as a 
rule receive no notice in the catalogue.” This hidden information 
should be collected. Work of this kind comes within the scope of 
the Information Bureau, to be referred to later. As an example 
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of this ‘‘ hidden information,” we find in appendices to the Imperial 
Dictionary of the English Language, pictorial illustrations of such 
subjects as :—Decorations of honour, precious stones, signal flags, 
national coats of arms, illuminated Anglo-Saxon writing—typical 
subjects upon which, were it not for the catalogue, information 
could rarely be found when wanted. The catalogue will be in most 
cases in manuscript, though reading-lists may be printed. 


In the catalogues, on the shelves, and everywhere else, in fact, 
helps should be given to readers whenever possible. The books 
most likely to contain the information he wants should be pointed 
out to the reader, and he may be left to find the information 
himself—it will be an education for him, and a relief to the assistant ; 
but should an enquirer need more than this help, the assistant 
should be eager to give it. Information most useful to the business 
man will be found in other places than books and periodicals. 
Pamphlets should be acquired on subjects which interest him, 
and be made accessible. This may be carried on, on an even 
larger scale, as in the following example. 


During the months previous to July, 1912, many enquiries 
were made, in the reference room of the library in which the writer 
is employed, as to the provisions and working of the National 
Health Insurance Act, by prospective insurers, and employers of 
labour. In order to meet this demand, a copy of the Act was 
obtained and made accessible, as well as many copies of the official 
leaflets, which were immediately distributed. As often as the 
supply ran low it was renewed, and it was found when the demand 
for these had died, that several thousands of pamphlets had been 
given away in this manner. It is by such means as these (not 
strictly included in library work) that the popularity of the library, 
and more particularly of the reference department, is extended. 
They bring the library to the notice of many who would otherwise 
remain in ignorance of its work and usefulness, and of the informa- 
tion which can be gained with its help. 


Another method of bringing the library to the notice of the 
public is by the distribution of handlists on definite subjects. 
These should be printed and posted to the people to whom they 
are likely to be of most use. Engineers, architects, heads of 
factories, workshops and business houses, may be supplied with 
the lists which will be of the most use, and will possess the greatest 
interest for the members of their various professions. This may 
also be done by means of lists in the local papers, but the method 
just described, or a combination of the two, will better serve the 
purpose. The heads of these business firms will sometimes, in 
response to the circular stating the resources of the library, present 
books on the subjects in which they are interested, to complete the 
collection, so that the general public, as well as their own employées, 
may benefit by a supply of the best literature of their profession. 
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One of the most recent, and most useful, of developments in 
connection with the reference library, is the Information Bureau, 
or Enquiry Desk, in charge of an assistant experienced in the 
searching of authorities and the answering of the thousand-and-one 
questions to which it will be his task to reply as correctly as he 
can. The aim of this department has been much misunderstood 
by the public. Some believe the establishment of such a bureau 
to be a guarantee that correct answers will be given to all queries 
presented. This is impossible, the aim of the librarian being rather 
to help enquirers as far as possible, and to guide them in their 
search for information, than to undertake the whole of the actual 
work. Other people, and amongst them newspaper reporters and 
contributors, believe the purpose of the department to be the 
compilation of statistics for readers, which they calmly appropriate, 
and for which they are paid! Some libraries allow their assistants 
to do this work, but since it invites laziness in the enquirers, who 
may perhaps receive money for the assistants’ labours, it should 
not be encouraged. This enquiry work should not be confined to 
one assistant, for this would lead to confusion and mistakes, 
should the assistant be prevented by illness, or at holiday times, 
from attending to his duties. The assistant-in-charge (and more 
especially if the library is a busy one), should himself have one or 
two assistants to answer the easier queries, to take his place when 
he is away or busy, and to gain experience in the handling of 
reference books. The information desk should be connected by 
telephone with the other departments of the library, and with 
the telephone exchange. Enquirers will make good use of the 
privilege of being able to telephone, not only to have queries 
answered, but to ascertain whether their needs are likely to be 
satisfied before sacrificing the time and trouble necessary in coming 
to the library. When an enquirer wishes to have at his command all 
the literature contained in the library upon a given subject, he should 
advise the library of his needs (either personally, or by letter or 
telephone), a few days before his coming. In the interval the 
books on the subjects which interest him will be collected and set 
aside for his use. Querists of this kind may want all the informa- 
tion possible about, say, an important law case, or a big event in 
the commercial world, and in order to give them all the literature 
on the subject, the indexes of newspapers and magazines must be 
searched, and this cannot be done well at a moment’s notice. 
It is a useful practice, carried on in some libraries, to keep a record 
of all queries which either (1) are submitted regularly or very often, 
or (2) need special research for their solution. The answers to 
these questions, once found and noted, are always available, and 
the record will become in time itself a valuable work of reference, 
more particularly so if it be indexed. This record should be made on 
cards, as the most handy and elastic way of preserving the queries, 
and adding others. 
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Where the library is not of sufficient importance to have an 
information desk, the place of this will be taken, as far as possible, 
by notices to the effect that the librarian and assistants are always 
willing to help readers in the use of directories and reference books. 

Given a splendid reference library, full of the latest and best 
books, and equipped with the most useful readers’ aids, one thing 
more is necessary—a capable head of the system. He should know 
not only the methods and‘requirements of business men in general, 
but also the special needs of those in his town or district. More 
than five readers out of every ten need (even if they do not ask for) 
guidance in the use of reference books, and this help will be given 
best by one in whom capability and enthusiasm are combined. 
The larger and more complete the collection, the more necessary 
does it become that there should be some one in the library with 
a knowledge of the tmsides of the books, as well as of their titles. 
As the number of books increases, and more technical becomes their 
information, so should the librarian raise his standard, and keep 
his grasp on the subjects of which the books treat. 

The reference library assistants should not be burdened with 
duties indirectly connected with their department. Each must 
be able to give his time to enquirers, and to place himself entirely 
at the disposal of those who need him. He cannot do this if he has 
an uneasy feeling that in helping them he is neglecting other work. 

If the reference department is in the same building as the other 
departments, the assistants may be exchanged, giving to all the 
valuable experience which can only be obtained in this department. 
The reference librarian, however, should be attached to that depart- 
ment only, for it needs a special knowledge of business men, their 
needs and methods, to conduct the department with success. 
Only those with actual experience of this kind of work can form 
any idea of the great demand which is made on the patience and 
intelligence of the staff. Every conceivable (and many incon- 
ceivable) subjects seem to come within the scope of the enquiries, 
and it is only after long training that one can suggest at once the 
authority which will best answer a query. 

Each individual member of the staff should in odd moments 
acquaint himself with the contents of the reference books under 
his charge. He should try to build up a mental index to the infor- 
mation they contain. But it is impossible for each to be a veritable 
storehouse of information, and here comes the chance of a good 
catalogue, with its supplement, the list of answers to common 
questions. It is almost as useful to know where information can 
be found as to possess the information itself, and this is especially 
true in such reference libraries as form the subject of this essay. 

Smartness, intelligence, and the ability to take pains, are the 
essential qualities of the assistant, and if he possess these, coupled 
with enthusiasm and the desire to use them, he will go far to 
bring to the business man’s reference library the clients, the success, 
and the attention it deserves. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


0 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES : 


Certain librarians are unduly uneasy because the Panizzi 
Club has been formed. But how can this club possibly injure the 
Library Association? The same feeling of uneasiness attacked 
members of the Association when the Bibliographical Society 
was started some years ago; and when the Society of Public 
Librarians reared its impertinent head still later. Of the S.P.L. 
we hear nothing nowadays, and never heard much at any time, 
while the L.A. is a vastly more flourishing concern than the Biblio- 
graphical Society. At the same time the Bibliographical Society 
carries on work which the premier association has neglected. Time 
after time suggestions have been made that the L.A. should divide 
itself into sections, which could meet simultaneously at the Annual 
Meeting. Why should I be expected to listen to papers on Caxtons 
or Shakespearean watermarks or manuscripts if 1 am not interested 
in these subjects? On the other hand, why should I worry my 
head with classification problems or book selection fads, which 
town librarians love to debate, if I don’t classify and don’t select ? 
The Panizzi Club has been formed to meet a real need. Clearly 
all those who belong to the higher branches of librarianship, in 
Parliament, or Government offices, or universities, or national 
libraries, must have a circle where they can discuss the peculiar 
requirements of their service, and where they will be free from 
the society of the town librarian, with his limited outlook and his 
narrow utilitarian ideals. To draw the line clean between the 
ornamental and the useful is in everybody's interest. 


Many equally sensible proposals have been made to found 
independent societies. In particular, I remember one. This 
club did not live long enough to be christened, but the main idea 
was to enrol only librarians holding degrees. At the time I could 
see no objection to the club, nor can I now. After all, the Library 
Association is a society of diplomated librarians ; therefore much the 
same sort of thing. But the Degree Club (as I must call it) came 
to nothing, for several reasons. Some of the men with degrees 
seemed to think it very like snobbery to belong to such a club. 
Well, and if so? Snobbery is so generally and openly displayed 
that one more petty instance of it need not trouble us. One other 
objection, I am told, was that the best librarians were without 
degrees, but surely this is incorrect, for the would-be founders could 
hardly be expected to believe their little coterie did not comprise 
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all the brains of the profession. The real reason why the club 
came to nothing was that the most level-headed among the degreed 
foresaw that if the club came in for prominent notice, people 
would quickly ask what men with high academic qualifications 
were doing in such an unremunerative profession as librarianship. 


Perhaps the members of the Panizzi Club will have something 
to say among themselves about the salaries paid in State Libraries. 
I sincerely hope so. Or will the members suffer from that delicacy 
which keeps the L.A. so quiet? There is a good deal of under- 
paying in the Government library service. The second-class 
assistants, most of them with degrees, at Bloomsbury receive {150 
to {300 a year; the first-class assistants {300 to {500. This is 
not very generous treatment for men from whom very high qualifi- 
cations are demanded. I am not surprised that some of them 
add to their earnings by writing books and journalese. Three 
reforms are necessary in the British Museum: first, higher salaries 
should be paid—salaries at least equal to those paid to first and 
second class clerks in the Local Government Board ; then book- 
making should be firmly discouraged; and thirdly all these posts 
should be thrown open to competition among the assistants in 


town libraries. 


A special committee is sitting to enquire into and 

upon the doings—and misdoings, I am told—of the Education 
Committee. Sometime last year a few discontented assistants 
publicly made damaging statements about the conduct of the L.A. 
examinations. It would have been wiser to ignore such complaints, 
but a section of the Association thought otherwise: hence this 
special committee, which has pretty wide powers of investigation. 
But can it be denied that the Education Committee has done 
noble work? A decade or more ago library authorities, with 
their limited funds, could obtain very few trained and educated 
assistants. Now-a-days the case is quite different. Hundreds of 
young men and women have been receiving technical instruction, 
and many of them have passed several of the most useful ex- 
aminations of this enterprising committee. As a consequence, 
authorities may now get trained employées for the salaries they 
were wont to pay to the duffers who helped to maladminister 
our libraries in the bad old past. Is it not a grand service to 
provide cheap labour for the State? I hope that the special 
committee will not hamper this work, but will assist the Education 
Committee to turn out these much-needed public servants in 
greater numbers than before. Clearly if the supply is increased 
as much as it should be, we ought to be able to reduce our salaries’ 
bills and spend more money on books, 
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The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust has issued a circular of a 
very interesting character. Several questions refer to the pro- 
vision of libraries in rural districts. Is it possible that the Trustees 
propose to give assistance for this purpose to county authorities ? 
I hope thisisso. I also hope that the advice of the Library Associa- 
tion will be sought before steps are actually taken to try any scheme. 
The Carnegie benefactions have done an enormous amount of good. 
Many librarians would still be struggling ineffectively in all kinds 
of hovels and barracks had not Dr. Carnegie come to their aid 
with his wealth. 


If a public library committee dares to ban a book the author 
and his friends among the public forthwith fly into a passion of 
abuse. Their mildest epithets describe the members of the com- 
mittee as bourgeois, “ petty and illiterate tradespeople,” and 
“prurient busybodies.”” Without hesitation I admit the injustice 
done to the author, and the inconvenience put upon his friends. I 
admit also that it is the duty of the parent to protect his children 
from bad influences, and therefore from “ doubtful” books, if 
these come within that category. (Here may be noted, as a curious 
side-issue, that some of the authors who advance this view of the 
parent’s duty, are in most other matters advocates of State control 
and regulation.) But all authors show an astonishing forgetfulness 
of the fact that this is a democratic country, in which the will of 
the majority prevails usually if not always. Granted that in 
literary matters the minority is nearly always right, yet we are 
bound to recognise the strength and activity of the majority. 
My assumption that the greater number of the people are in favour 
of excluding “‘ doubtful ’’ books may seem unwarrantable ; certainly 
I cannot prove it ; but a daily acquaintance with many readers for 
many years proves to me—as it proves to the members of the 
Libraries’ Association—that at least three-quarters of their number 
favour exclusion. This may be regrettable ; but the point I wish 
to make is this—a committee, in banning a book, is not acting as 
an oligarchy, but democratically, in accordance with the rule of 
the majority. 


It may be argued that public opinion ought to be ignored 
and may be ignored safely. But may it ?—that is the whole question. 
If we examine the returns of a good public library from a broad 
point of view we must recognise that in circulating technical and 
scientific treatises, books on art, literature, and history of un- 
doubted value, a great work is being done. If outspoken books 
are circulated is the reputation of the library so injured as to 
cause a decline in this really important work ? Undoubtedly it 
is, beyond all reason and belief. Then can we expect members 
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of committees, whose chief interest is the good of the library, to 
risk the reduction of its best work for the sake of circulating a 
few books, about the literary value of which there is as much 
debate as about their moral worth? And if men of a liberal 
turn of mind want to leaven the mass of Philistinism they will 
not achieve their end by getting these books into libraries which 
the Philistines will not visit. 


If the public wants “ doubtful” books in a library it will 
have them, be sure of that, just as it can insist, if it likes, on having 
problem plays as well as musical comedies of questionable decency, 
whatever the dramatic censor may do. Why then do the chosen 
people attack a library committee when they have all Philistinism 
to tilt at. The moral side of the question I leave untouched, for 
discussion does little good when two sides hold strong views and 
can back them with reasonable arguments. But curiously enough 
the Philistines seldom use two of their most cogent arguments in 
favour of banning. Most of the matter to which they object is 
unnecessary to unfold a plot or to define a character, and is there- 
fore bad art. Nearly ninety naughty books out of a hundred— 
or even a higher percentage—contain passages which may or may 
not be morally improper, but certainly are so artistically. The 
second argument, quite as strong, is this : Whenever perfect freedom 
has been granted to the literary artist, as in France, his sincere 
work has been swamped by the flood of pornography. Liberty 
granted to the craftsman is license permitted to the garbage 
hunter. For so great an evil there can be no remedy, because 
what tribunal is qualified to decide whether a book is seriously 
outspoken or indecency produced for commercial purposes ? 


I have been reading—consulting, I should say—a book called 
“Women workers in seven professions.” It recites some trivial 
grievances. A lady secretary, although well paid, felt obliged to 
resign, because she had to work in solitude, not in a room with her 
employer, but in a room apart. Her employer evidently thought 
it good for man to live alone ; while his secretary clearly thought 
it miserably dull to work alone, far from gossip and from any 
company save the books lining the room she used. Another 
complaint is that business houses seldom provide hot water in 
which lady employées may wash their hands. If this is true, it 
should be seen to at once, otherwise how can women be expected 
to keep their hands white? And is there any prettier sight 
than the flashing of pretty white hands among the teacups (see 
the last novel) or over the keys of a typewriter ? 
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When a complaint is made there is usually some reasonable 
ground for it, if you consider the matter carefully. I read in 
the report of the New York Public Library this interesting 
passage :—“‘ Believing that the continued lifting and exertion 
involved in the shelving of books was not good for young women,” 
therefore “‘ special study was made of the need of additional pages. 
As a result, recommendations have been submitted for an increase 
in the number of pages.” I quote this, dear Eratosthenes, 
because I remember that you once said (not quite so bluntly, 
perhaps) that ‘‘ you had no objection to women employées, but you 
did object to the men doing their work.” For my part, I think 
the action of the New York Library authority very praiseworthy. 
We must not allow chivalry to die out. All women cannot get 
married, for there are not enough men to goround. As the surplus 
women must live, it is the clear duty of men to see that they win 
their livelihood with as little hardship as possible. They lack the 
company and protection of good men; therefore let us make their 
lot as easy and pleasant as possible. And surely if there is any 
sight sadder than a charwoman scrubbing a stone floor it is the 
sight of a delicately-nurtured lady putting books on a shelf. Let 
her have a page by all means. 

@ 


I know you will say at once, “ What becomes of the pages?” 
That question is quite beside the point. First and foremost it 
is our duty to spare our lady colleagues ignoble tasks. That done, 
nothing else matters ; why should we hesitate to sacrifice a few 
boys in our endeavour to preserve manly chivalry? But I admit 
one point bothers me. In the book I have already referred to, the 
authors plead for “‘ Equal pay for equal work.” This is reasonable. 
But if the heavy labour of putting books on shelves has been 
transferred from the ladies to the pages, then clearly the pay of 
the pages ought to be higher than that of the ladies. I hope this 
is the case in New York. At the same time it does not quite fit 
in with my notion of chivalry that ladies (presumably too delicately- 
nurtured to put books on shelves) should receive less than boys 
in buttons. I commend this problem to the new Association of 
Women Librarians. And perhaps after all the boys are not 
sacrificed ; perhaps they are not dismissed when they are too old, 
but become porters, or stokers, or janitors—perhaps as a recompense 
for their vicarious labours they are promoted in time over the heads 
of the ladies, and become librarians. 

ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of ““ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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A NOTE ON DISTINCTIVE BINDINGS. 
By H. P. Broapuurst, Stockport Public Libraries. 
0 


NE can always learn, even from advertisements, and the 
following quotation taken from an advertisement of a 
well-known book-binding firm, seems worthy of some 

consideration. The announcement referred to asserts that “ the 
papers [of the volumes of the series advertised] vary in quality, 
but the binding is adapted to the paper, so that the utmost service 
is assured and guaranteed. They are beautifully lettered with a 
decorated back. Each title has been designed for its volume, so 
as to give the greatest distinction and distinctiveness.” Such a 
statement, intended to induce librarians to place orders for books, 
inclines one to the opinion that there is more in the remarks than 
is disclosed by a superficial glance. 

Mr. Douglas Cockerell, in his Bookbinding and the care of 
books, states that ‘‘a much debated question is, how far the decoration 
of a binding should be influenced by the contents of the book? A 
certain appropriateness there should be, but as a general thing, if 
the binder aims at making the cover beautiful, that is the best he 
can do.” 

Library binding differs from ordinary bookbinding in that 
it is utilitarian rather than artistic, but there is no reason why 
it should not possess a “ certain appropriateness.” The mediums 
by which this appropriateness can be obtained are: 1, Materials 
(cover, endpapers) ; 2, colour ; 3, decoration (lettering, tooling). 

Regarding covering materials, there are several factors con- 
cerning the condition, size, weight, popularity, and _ special 
characteristics of books that must be taken into consideration 
before deciding on a suitable binding. As these factors are dealt 
with at some length in Coutts and Stephen’s Manual of Library 
Bookbinding, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. While it is 
advisable that a number of books should be half-bound in leather, 
a full cloth binding is quite good enough for a large proportion, 
and much money may be saved by judiciously appointing which 
shall be bound in leather, and which in cloth. In many libraries 
money is wasted by uniformly binding books in better material 
than they deserve. 

Some libraries have specially designed end-papers which give 
to their books a certain distinction, but this is rendered less effective 
owing to the fact that the end-papers are usually covered, more or 
less, with labels of various kinds. For the same reason it would be 
futile to attempt to distinguish certain classes of library books by 
means of the distinctive end-papers. 
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As a rule we are not much concerned with colour. We know 
it is possible to choose almost any colour, and sometimes by this 
means express an analogy between the title or subject of the 
book and its colour. Thus, we might have the “ Yellow Fairy 
Book ’’ bound in a glaring yellow, or, say, a volume of Lovelace’s 
“Poems” in a brilliant scarlet. This idea would no doubt be 
worth something in a private library, provided the books were 
never exposed to a very strong light, but when such vivid hues 
are brought into contact with the sticky fingers of the Saturday 
juvenile borrower, or the soiled hands of the workman, the yellow 
and the red are soon changed to a colour resembling dirty brown 
linoleum. However, in certain not greatly used classes, appro- 
priateness in this direction may be preserved, and should be required 
of the binder. 

The average municipal library cannot afford to pay for 
decorative tooling, but it is essential that all books be lettered on 
the back, and it seems to us that there is room for considerable 
improvement in the lettering as executed by certain modern 
bookbinding firms. Very marked elegance can be added to the 
appearance of a book by a choice of the most suitable lettering. 
A perfectly bound book can be made to appear beautiful or ugly, 
according as the lettering is well or ill selected and arranged. The 
type chosen should agree in height and boldness with the book 
itself, and at the same time nothing but the clearest cut letters 
should be used. Some finishers make little distinction in this 
matter, while the artistic workmen will impart a decided indivi- 
duality to each volume by this means alone, besides greatly adding 
to its beauty. It is possible then to do something more than 
simply make the cover nice. By selecting different shades of 
colour to suit individual volumes, considering the matter of indivi- 
dual books, not giving all the class Philosophy or Religion a 
monotonous, shrouded appearance, and all poetry some bright 
colour ; by varying the lettering according to the height and 
thickness of the volume ; by using thick or thin leather, or leather 
or cloth, according to the quality of the paper. By these means it 
is possible to impart a decided individuality to each volume, and 
this seems to us to be something useful, and therefore to be desired, 
as it facilitates the recognition of a book before reading its title. 

Still, on the same ground, there is good reason for retaining 
books in the publishers’ cases as long as they are reasonably strong 
and not untidy. It is a good waste of money to strip the pub- 
lisher’s cases off books and send them to the binders before they 
have been put into circulation, because for a large proportion of the 
books the publishers’ case is sufficient. A book may be not much 
used, or become superseded, or the paper may become worn-out 
before the cover, and so may be discarded before binding is necessary 
But there is another point, the distinctiveness of the publishers’ 
case, given to it by its colour, variety of lettering, and decoration. 
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Look, for example, at Pitman’s Business Man’s Guide, Mrs. 
Beeton’s Book of Household Management, or Walter Crane’s Ideals 
in Art, the mention of the mere names of which instantly calls to 
the mind an idea of size, form, colour, and lettering, somewhat 
vague, perhaps, but still sufficiently clear to enable one to select 
the books from a mixed collection almost immediately. It is not 
suggested that all publishers’ cases are beautiful, but it cannot 
be denied that the majority of them possess distinctiveness. 


CURRENT NEWS 


o 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 


On Saturday, February 28th, the Marshall Branch, the first of the 
Burnley Public Libraries, was formally opened by the Mayor 
(Alderman J. S. Kay). Councillor C. M. Foden, Chairman of the 
Public Library Committee, presided, and in his opening remarks 
gave a brief sketch of the history of the library movement in 
Burnley. He said: ‘“ We owe the building to the kindness and 
liberality of Mr. Marshall, and we are all sorry he did not live to see 
it altered and opened. As far back as 1896 the Burniey United 
Trades Council wrote to the Town Clerk suggesting the establish- 
ment of a public library, and in 1898 a committee, consisting of 15 
members of the Council, was formed. Nothing was done except 
re-electing the committee annually, and moving a vote of thanks 
each November to the chairman. Councillor Irving, ever since he 
entered the Council, and before, constantly directed attention 
to the fact, and pressed for something to be done, but his was a 
“voice crying in the wilderness.’ Mr. Marshall’s gift opened the 
way, and no time has been lost since it was handed over to the 
Corporation, and the building (although small) will be found 
a great convenience to the people of the district. It contains 
4,000 volumes, with additions. The population may be said to 
number about 20,000. The committee have been fortunate in 
securing as librarian Mr. Coupland, who has had considerable 
experience in library work. Their intention is to make the library 
as useful as possible, and something will be done for works of 
reference, and it will not simply be a circulating library. It is 
intended shortly to go into the question of school libraries, and 
finally to push on with the central library as quickly as possible. 
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They have good grounds for hoping that by the time a site is pro- 
vided and the ground cleared for the building, the late Mr. Edward 
Massey’s trustees will be able to give funds for it, and they believe 
that by that time the present Marshall Library will be so much 
valued that it will help to force on the Central Library.” 


THE new Royal Library at Berlin is now completed after twelve 
years’ work, and is claimed to be the finest public library building 
in the world. It was opened by the German Emperor on Sunday 
morning, March 22nd. In it will be housed not only the 1,800,000 
books and the enormous collection of magazines and newspapers 
which the Royal Library now possesses, but it has been planned 
to hold all the monstrous accumulation of publications of all 
kinds which the library will amass during the coming hundred 
years. As the collection grows at the rate of forty thousand 
volumes a year it has space for nearly six million books. The 
library isa magnificent building in the classical style,with a strikingly 
fine central reading-room under a huge dome, capable of seating 
four hundred readers, and subsidiary rooms where another eight 
hundred can be accommodated. It has cost {600,000. The 
designer, Ernst von Ihne, architect to the Emperor, is half English, 
having had an English mother. 


It will be remembered that during the Royal visit to India for the 
Durbar the State of Baroda loomed largely in the public eye. 
It is interesting to note that in this native state there are no fewer 
than 275 branch libraries connected with its Central Library. 
These contain about 156,000 books, and within the last three 
years the number of readers is said to have increased nearly 360 
percent. The department has also a system of travelling libraries, 
which remain at each village three months after which fresh books 
are furnished, besides which each village gets a grant for the 
purchase of books for local libraries up to {20 a year, provided an 
equal amount is subscribed by the inhabitants. The Central 
Library in the city of Baroda will shortly open a special department 
for women readers. A visual instruction department to educate 
people who cannot read, and to promote knowledge of the outside 
world by means of stereoscopes and cinematographs, is also in 
operation. The Baroda Library Miscellany, which is issued from 
the Central Library, is the only periodical in India devoted exclu- 
sively to library topics. Some idea of the literary development 
in Baroda may be gathered from the fact that 200 books were 
published by natives in the State during rgro. 


THE Lending and Reference Departments of the new Carnegie 
Library in Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, were opened for 
ublic use by the Libraries’ Committee on March 30th. The 
Sending Department is conducted on the open access system, 
and is the first of its kind among the Dublin Municipal Libraries. 
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The collection of books is for the present small, but an effort has 
been made to render it as representative as possible. Special 
attempts have been made to meet the requirements of students, 
and many of the text books prescribed for the courses of the Irish 
National University have been stocked. 


LIBRARIES are to be provided in each of the 48 boys’ and girls’ 
schools in Tottenham. Several of the schools have hitherto had 
collections of books, but these will require thorough overhauling, 
and many repairs and replacements will be necessary. An imme- 
diate grant of {200 for this purpose has been voted by the Education 
Committee, and each subsequent year a grant is to be made for 
the upkeep of the libraries; no part of the expense being met 
out of the Library rate. The Libraries Committee, however, 
acting through their Librarian (Mr. W. J. Bennett) will furnish 
the necessary services for the organization, administration, and 
supplv of books to the schools, subject to the cortrol of a Joint 
Committee, composed of four members of the Libraries Committee, 
four of the Education Committee, and two teachers, one of the 
latter to be a woman. 


StupENts of bibliography will be glad to learn that Mr. R. A. 
Peddie has contributed an article to the Publishers’ Circular, 
entitled Introduction to Bibliography.” The first part is 
contained in the issue for January 24th, and the second in the 
issue for February atst. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. Potrer Briscoe, F.R.S.L., F.R.H.S., F.L.A.—one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Library Association—is, as is well known, 
the City Librarian of Nottingham, and recently his son, Mr. WALTER 
Atwyn Briscok, F.L.A., has been officially appointed Deputy 
City Librarian of Nottingham. The latter has been occupied 
in general administrative work in connection with the Nottingham 
Public Libraries for many years. At the present time father and 
son hold the offices respectively of President and Hon. Sec. of 
the North-Midland Library Association. 


Mr. A. W. R. MILLER, keeper of printed books at the British 
Museum, has retired after over forty years’ service. At a recent 
interview he stated that the most important work on which he had 
been engaged during his period of office had been the printing 
of the Museum catalogue. “I took over the work,” he explained, 
“from Dr. Garnett, and was engaged in superintending it during 
the ten years following 1890. Altogether the work occupied twenty 
years in printing. The idea of a printed catalogue was of course 
not new. In 1841, Sir Antony Panizzi had actually started it, but 
the work of printing at that time got no further than the letter A. 
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There was a catalogue in existence, as will be within the recollection 
of many readers, and it consisted of a fourfold transcription of 
slips. One of these was kept for the use of the public in the Reading 
Room, another was for the use of the staff, the third was necessary 
for working with, and the fourth copy was kept in the form of 
cards arranged according to shelf location numbers. 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION. 
1400 EXPANDED. 
By F. Rochdale Public Libraries. 
0 0 


YSTEMATIC classification of some kind is undoubtedly the 
byeword of the modern librarian. It is probably the main 
feature of every Public Library which claims to be up-to-date. 

Classification is the means for reducing chaos to order. By it the 
books are arranged in some logical order,-and the shelves of the 
library present some degree of usefulness. 

The present age is an age of specialization. Public Library 
Committees will endeavour to specialize and keep up-to-date 
in the literature which has a direct bearing upon the staple or more 
important industries of the town. When this occurs, it follows 
that the scheme of classification in use must be expanded to meet 
efficiently the needs of the special section. The principal schemes 
of classification allow for this expansion or alteration at any point 
without affecting in any way the remaining schedules. The 
chief point in expanding is to follow as far as possible the rules 
which govern the general scheme in use for the rest of the library. 

The following schedule shows to what extent this process of 
expansion has been carried out to meet the needs of one provincial 
town. The I 400 Schedule (Textile Manufactures) as set out in 
the “Subject Classification’ has 35 divisions. After a short 
period of working on these divisions, however, it was soon evident 
that I 400 was not sufficiently detailed to meet the needs of a large 
literature upon the subject of textile manufacture in all its branches, 
this being the staple industry of my own locality. Expansion 
at this point, therefore, became a necessity, and the attached 
schedule comprising almost 70 divisions has been found very 
satisfactory in working. 
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I have endeavoured, in framing this schedule, to follow the 
rules laid down by Mr. Brown in the preface to his work, namely, 
that of scientific progression from the raw material to the finished 
product. The notation is expanded on the decimal plan, and 
therefore does not in any way interfere with the schedules which 
come on either side of it. It must be clearly understood that these 
heads are only applicable to textile manufactures, thus “ 1416” 
Printing, must not be confused with the general heading which 
occurs in another part of the classification. The categorical 
numbers of course apply in the usual way. 

I might say, in conclusion, of these remarks that a special 
catalogue on this expanded scheme has been printed and dis- 
tributed to students. The catalogue is provided with an author 
index, and has been greatly appreciated. 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION. 
I 400—EXPANDED, F.H. 


400 Textile Manufactures (General) 

401 Raw materials (See also E 719 Cotton Plant) 
402 Fibres. 

403 Preparatory processes. 

4031 Opening. 

4033 Scutching. 

4035 Carding. 

4037 Combing. 


4039 Drawing frames. 
404 Fly frames. 

4041 Slubbers 

4043 Intermediate. 
4045 Roving frames. 
4047 Jack frames. 
405 Spinning (General). 
406 Spinning wheels. 
407 Ring spinning. 
408 Mule spinning. 
409 Thread. 

410 Weaving (General). 
4101 Hand looms. 
4102 Plain looms. 


4103 Check looms. 
4104 Dobby looms. 


4105 Jacquard looms. 
4106 Tapestry looms. 
Design. 

412 Calculations. 

413 Winding. 


} 
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Warping. 

Sizing. 

Printing. 

Dyeing. 

Bleaching. 

Finishing. 

Mercerisation. 

Cotton trade and manufacture 
Spinning (Cotton only). 
Weaving (Cotton only). 
Yarns. 

Waste Products 
Muslin. 
Flannelette. 
Velveteen. 

Manchester Goods. 

Linen. 

Damask. 

Jute. 

Hemp manufacture. 
Rope and twine (Cordage). 
Knots and splices. 

Other vegetable fibres. 


Woollen and worsted manufacture (together). 


Woollen trade and manufacture 
Wools. 
Wool sorting. 
Spinning (Woollen only). 
Weaving (Woollen only). 
Worsteds. 
Hosiery. 
Felt. 
Shoddy. 
Tartans. 
Mixed fabrics. 
Poplin. 
Taffeta. 
Other mixtures. 


414 
415 
416 
417 
4171 
418 
4181 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
449 
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THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AS APPLIED 
TO SMALL LIBRARIES. 


By Wm. GirFrorD HALE, of Truro Public Library. 
(Continued from p. 268.) 


0 0 0 
APPLICATION TO GENERAL CLASSING. 


SysTEMS OF NUMBERING. 


N many old libraries is to be found the trouble of fixed shelves ; 
where bookcases are fitted with shelves, screwed or nailed, 
the height allowed being almost invariably too small to take 

many modern books. The only thing to be done is to cut them 
free, and substitute one of the many adjustable shelving devices 
on the market. Another form of location bondage quite as 
cramping to the classifier is that in which each press is numbered, 
each shelf carries a secondary number, and the books themselves 
a third, resulting in a book symbol like this: }{}, which means 
the 21st book on shelf B of press XIX. 

The only possible advantage in such a system is that books | 
returned from issue are very easily sorted for putting away, but 
there is complete confusion of subjects on the shelf itself, and also 
in the book cases, any interpolation of new works by an old author 
or addition of later volumes to a series being almost impossible. 
The cramping effect of this plan only becomes evident in time, 
but once manifested, it soon becomes intolerable, and the librarian 
must either take the bull by the horns and re-classify and re-arrange 
on a more elastic system or give up the effort to be rational, 
and content himself with disorder: a pitiable consummation. 
All this tends to prove that in arranging a library the classification 
and order of books upon the shelves should first be settled, and 
that afterwards any labelling of presses or shelves—useful enough 
in its way— should be done by means of moveable labels. First, 
get all the books classified and numbered, then shelve them in 
proper order, and see later on where your divisional labels will 
come on the cases or shelves ; to act as directing posts to main 
subjects, but not as controlling factors in the arrangement. 


ALTERATIONS OF DEWEY. 


Many proposals for altering and revising the Decimal System 
have been made and carried into effect, varying in magnitude from 
the re-arrangement of small sections to the transposition or amalga- 
mation of entire classes like Sociology and Literature. Many of 
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these proposals are full of merit, but involve much alteration of 
the “‘ Relative Index,” which is perhaps the most helpful part of 
Dewey’s scheme to a beginner. The experience of many librarians 
who have put in practice such modifications has proved the wisdom 
of adhering closely to Dewey’s plan, because variations dislocate 
the system, and it is better to have a set procrustean classification 
than a confused one. It is only fair to Mr. Dewey to say that in 
the “informing ”’ introduction to his book he mentions several 
possible variations of his main scheme, of which the following are 
the chief: 

In fiction and juvenile literature to omit the class number 
altogether and substitute a single capital letter preceding 
the book number, thus, J 942, meaning a child’s history of 
England, J standing as a symbol for juvenile literature, and 
942 as a subject division of it. 

(2) To scatter biography amongst the different subjects, 
when lives of musicians would go under 780, of scientists under 
500, and so on ; or else keep all together under 920 but arrange 
alphabetically by names of subject-persons, prefixing a 
distinguishing B to the whole class. 

(3) In cases where a collection of books is presented to the 
library, and it is considered desirable to keep it together, but still 
well classified in itself, a distinguishing initial is prefixed to the 
book number, which in every other respect is a normal one. 
This plan can be applied to the reference department as a 
whole, or to size sections as F for folios, Q for quartos, and so on. 

(4) For final small sub-division, books may be arranged 
by alphabet or by order of chronology. 

(5) Pro and con division of topics. A small p or c prefixed 
to the book number may be used to indicate the standpoint 
of a work on a controversial subject. 

The variations should be few, plainly understood, and firmly 
fixed in the librarian’s mind, and may well be indicated in both 
card and printed catalogues. 


ALLOTTING CLASS AND Book NuMBERS. 


Taking then the Dewey system as the best available, and 
resolving to stick to it closely, the first thing to be done is to find 
the proper place in the system for each work, and to allot its 
number. With Dewey’s Classification in hand, the book may be 
quickly run down to its approximate location, a preliminary 
glance through it being taken to ascertain the main subject, and 
the point of view from which it is treated. Thus a book on railways 
may refer to steam engineering, 621, or government control, 385, so 
that the idea and purpose of the author have to be taken into 
account. Here come in the true art of classifying. Find, then, 
first the main class to which it belongs ; then decide upon the 
division and section, and it will be found that the exact place, to 
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the fifth figure, is often made evident by consulting the classification 
tables. Always, however, consult Dewey’s index before finally - 
fixing the number, especially if in the least doubtful as to which 
of two places the book should be referred ; and also see what other 
catalogues have done with similar works. I have found the 
A.L.A. model catalogues of 1893 and 1904 very useful in this 
respect, as also the catalogue of the Owen's College Library 
(Manchester). Classed catalogues on other systems may also be 
referred to, as this practice much enlarges one’s ideas of classifica- 
tion and prevents the Dewey blinkers from entirely obstructing 
side views. Novel and refreshing light as to the relations of 
subjects often breaks upon one while thus searching into the nature 
of the book in hand. In numbering books of history the use of the 
period sub-numbering often involves six figures, and the same 
effect is often produced by adding the geographical number to 
other class numbers, as, for instance, an education report of New 
York State, 379.747, when 379 is the education number, and 747 
the geographical division. In such cases the use of the six-figure 
number is very justifiable. The fact that we use such a number for - 
differentiation in special cases does not encumber any other class 
where a shorter number will serve. A certain valuable degree of 
uniformity and running order may be, however, gained if numbers 
of less than five figures are made up to five by the addition of 
noughts, for the numbers then really do run consecutively except 
in the rare and special cases above referred to, where more than 
five figures become necessary. 

We come now to the last stage of numbering ; that of dis- 
tinguishing between several works on the same subject. This 
needs an author symbol of some kind. Mr. Cutter has provided 
a good plan of translating an author’s name into a suitable symbol, 
the initial letter being the first sign, followed by figures representing 
enough of the rest of the name to keep authors in alphabetical 
order on the shelves. For our small library, however, it will 
generally be found sufficient to use the initial only, as it is not 
often that we get two books on the same subject by authors whose 
names begin with the same letter. If such a rare case does occur, 
it may be met by adding the next letter of the name, thus, 942.08Gr. 

The volume number follows this letter symbol, thus 942.08Gr.3, 
the capital letterforming a naturalindication of the point where 
the class number ends and the book and volume number begins. 
In any case the single author letter should be used, even if the 
subject number seems enough by itself, for it will save trouble 
later on when other books come into the same subject section. 

The small public library being not often troubled with long 
sets of society publications, transactions, journals, bulletins, &c., 
is easier to manage in this matter of secondary numbers than the 
library of a learned society or museum, where the same subject 
number has to be used on two or three hundred volumes in various 
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series, all to be separately distinguished by a second and sometimes 
even a third series of figures. 

The principal objection to a five-figure number, followed by 
a letter and a volume number, will come from libraries using an 
indicator for charging. Indicators, however, are largely a bar to 
shelf classification of this kind, as the numbers must run consecu- 
tively, which makes the use of the Dewey kind of numbering 
impossible, unless the above suggestion of making all numbers 
up to five figures be adopted; and even then the interpolation 
of new books becomes a difficult matter, unless the indicator 
numbers are written or printed on the indicator book-ends by the 
staff. Another way out is the use of the accession number for 
indicator and charging, which means the use on the book—both 
inside and out—of two numbers, one for issue, and one for classifi- 
cation. The ideal small library is either an open access one—a 
desirable condition of things often barred by staff limitations ; 
or is in charge of a librarian who knows his books as he does his 
fingers, and is ever eager to ask the individual enquirer after 
knowledge to come inside the book enclosure and introduce them 
himself to the books they want. Just here is where the Dewey 
man shines ; by the thorough knowledge of his books perforce gained 
in classifying them, he is able in five minutes to give more informa- 
tion to the searcher than can the librarian who catalogues from 
book titles without classificatory analysis, in an hour. He can 
quickly give an intelligent reader the clue to the system upon 
which his books are marshalled, and the sequence and inter- 
relation on the shelves beguiles the searcher to extend his quest into 
allied topics, to the ultimate much better comprehension of his 
original object of enquiry. 

The complicated looking number may at first intimidate the 
reader, but he soon learns its meaning and use, and finds in the 
classed card catalogue a replica in miniature of the whole library, in 
order and classification, showing him just where to look for the 
specific object of his search. 

In actual numbering it often happens that the five-figure 
number with its author letters and volume number is too wide 
for the book back, whether gilt by the binder or written by the 
staff on adhesive labels. The best way of dealing with this point 
is to divide the number into two or three lines, thus: 


or 


whichever degree of lateral concentration is necessary, or the whole 
number may be put sideways on very narrow-backed books, 
running from the base of the book-back upwards, in one long line. 


942.37 
L2 
942 
-37 
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Inside the book-cover the number is best written on the book-plate 
or on the top of the left-hand corner, in two lines, the class number 
above, and the author and book symbols below, as in the first of 
the above instances. Pamphlets are best numbered on the top 
left-hand corner of the first page of the cover, which is easy to 
consult, as the pamphlets stand on the shelves. 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The same main principles apply to the reference as to the 
circulating department. Here at least the indicator question 
will not trouble us, as that appliance need not be used, the odds 
being ten to one that any particular book asked for will be in, 
so the fitting of the indicators will not only be unnecessary but a 
positive hindrance to the use of the library. The few special 
features of the reference department will probably be collections 
of pamphlets, blue-books, maps, local records, and so on. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The shelving and arrangement of pamphlets is a simple matter- 
Treat each pamphlet as if it were a bound book in accession re- 
cording, and in stamping and shelving, but omit the pasting-in 
of the library book-plate; the embossed stamping of the paper 
covers, and the first and last few leaves taking its place as a means of 
identification. It is a matter of convenience that certain sets of 
leaflets should be kept in little card boxes, standing on the shelves 
like books, with number labelled on the edge of the box in the 
same way as on the back of the book. Or big quarto envelopes 
may contain some small sets, when the class and author symbols 
will be written on the top left corner of the envelope. A separate 
pamphlet is much easier found and consulted than when it is 
bound up with others in a volume. 


BLuE Books. 

Blue-books, or general Governmental and Parliamentary 
papers and reports, are numbered and shelved in the same way as 
ordinary books, geographical arrangement being often useful 
in such sets as the diplomatic and consular reports ; and the fact 
that the resultant book number may run up to six or seven figures 
need not trouble us, as an extra figure or two will bring us much 
more convenience in shelf arrangement than inconvenience in 
charging. Patent Office Abridgements of Specifications may well 
stand in order of publication, each successive set being distin- 
guished by a letter, and each part or volume in the set by its own 
published number. 


Maps. 
Maps are well provided for by the use of the geographical 
number, after 912, as maps of Africa 912.6, of Turkey 912.495, and 
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soon. Large maps, like those of the Canadian Geological Survey 
and Department of the Interior, may be folded and stored in 
drawers of large superficial area but small depth. Smaller sheet 
maps, such as the six-inch-to-the-mile English Ordnance maps, 
may well be kept in portfolios on the shelves, and miscellaneous 
maps either in small portfolios, or better in large envelopes, each 
map bearing its proper number, and the envelope itself the number 
of the geographical division it includes. These envelopes can 
stand on the shelves like pamphlets. Local records are best kept 
together in a special section bearing the geographical number of 
the locality, and may be either regarded as geographical or historical 
material ; but one place is better than two. 


SHELVING FoLIOs AND QUARTOS. 


In shelving don’t be tempted by considerations of size into 
establishing more than two shelf series. If the large quartos 
and folios are arranged on the ground shelves, all the rest, from 
duodecimos to small quartos, are best merged into one general 
series, the searcher then finding all the materials on any given 
subject together, barring the folios. This is much better than 
having to make three successive searches, just to please the eye 
of the librarian who cannot put up with “ up and downs ”’ on his 
shelves. 

This matter of the reference department is, I am very con 
scious, capable of much fuller development than I have here given 
it, but sufficient has been said to indicate the lines of that develop- 
ment. If the captious critic objects to the too great abundance 
of numbering details in the part of this articledevoted to the lending 
department, my excuse must be that every one of those points 
demands attention during the process of organizing and classifying 
a library on Dewey lines, and it is the sparsity of details that often 
discourages the beginner in library classification. The man who 
has only a very superficial acquaintance with the Decimal System 
is the first to condemn its use in small libraries on the ground of 
too great elaboration, and talk big about broad classification 
being the only sensible thing for practical common sense men; but 
the librarian who has thorougily classified a collection of books 
on Dewey lines knows that the closest classing is the most useful, 
and that his only trouble is not the superabundance of detail but its 
occasional absence. The workman cannot have too fine a tool. 
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REVIEWS. 


oo 


GOETHE’S EASTERN POEMS. 


Students of lyrical poetry will welcome Edward Dowden’s 
translation of Goethe’s West-Eastern Divan (1914 ; 8vo., xvi.+1096 
p; Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., price 6s.). The Divan consists 
of twelve books, paraphrasing the parables of the East. From 
early years Goethe had taken an interest in the poetry of the East ; 
in his boyhood’s days the patriarchal life presented in the Old 
Testament is said to have stirred his imagination. But, as Edward 
Dowden points out in his “Essays,” ‘the East of Goethe’s imagina- 
tion was as remote as possible from Byron’s East. . . . Before 
all else the merchandise which Goethe sought to purchase in the 
East was wisdom and piety and peace.” The Divan has been 
described as ‘‘ the product of Goethe’s Indian summer of art life,” 
and though the majority of poems are not so enchanting as some 
of his earlier lyrics they are well worthy of study. This collection 
of verse is not so well known as other of Goethe’s works, even 
among readers of German, but this translation should ensure for 
it a much larger circulation among English readers. 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 

Twenty new volumes have just been added to Messrs. Bell’s 
shilling re-issue of the famous Bohn’s Libraries. Plenty of variety 
is given, as will be seen from the titles mentioned under; and 
librarians of the smaller libraries will recognise in this publishing 
venture an opportunity of adding cheap copies or duplicate copies 
ot many standard works to their collections. A particularly 
interesting volume is Five Essays by Lord Macaulay, from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, now reprinted in separate form for the 
first time. The essays are on Francis Atterbury, John Bunyan, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, and William Pitt. Other 
particularly valuable additions are the Select Works of Plotinus, 
in Thomas Taylor’s translation ; and Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 
Trelawney’s Adventures of a younger son (2 vols.) should now find 
an extended popularity in this inexpensive form. Goethe’s 
Faust, complete, Poushkin’s powerful Prose Tales, and Manzoni’s 
Betrothed (2 vols.), are also included, and need no recommendation 
beyond a bare mention. Poetry is represented by Blake’s Poems, 
Emerson’s Poems (vol. 5 of the collected works), and by the Sacred 
Poems of Henry Vaughan (1621-1695). The latter is a reprint of 
the Aldine Edition, first published in 1882, which was reprinted 
from the selection of the Rev. H. F. Lyte, who contributes a 
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biographical sketch of the author. The “ Barsetshire Novels,” 
by Anthony Trollope, are completed by the publication ot Doctor 
Thorne, Framley Parsonage, The Small House at Allington (2 vols ), 
and the Last Chronicle of Barset (2 vols.). It is on this series of 
tales, picturing the ways of cathedral society and the manners of 
clerical life in the middle of the nineteenth century, that the fame 
of Anthony Trollope as a novelist chiefly rests. This issue also 
includes the first two volumes of Lane’s translation of The Arabian 
Night's Entertainments, which is to be completed in four volumes. 
These volumes, like the earlier issues, are well printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound. 


“ HERMANN AND DOROTHEA.” 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, which has now been “ done 
into English ’’ by Vivian Brandon (8vo., 95 p., 8 illus., after pictures 
by Arthur, Freiherr von Ramberg ; Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd ; 
price 3s. 6d. net) was, according to the poet in his old age, “ the 
only one of my longer poems which still gives me pleasure ; I can 
never read it without being deeply stirred.” It is still one of the 
household books of Germany to-day ; and the present translator, by 
adopting an easily flowing metre, and never sacrificing the spirit 
to the letter, has produced a version that gives it a chance of wide 
popularity in this country. This picture of the Rhine peasantry 
at the time of the French Revolutionary tyrants of 1795, is much 
more than a local picture. The characters are as much citizens of 
the world as of the Rhine provinces, and their feelings and senti- 
ments are not those of a particular country; and it is through 
this humanness that the poem makes so strong an appeal. We are 
glad that it has now been given to English readers in so readable 
and pleasant a form. 


SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. 

The extraordinary attention now being given to winter sports 
fully justifies the issue of a revised edition of Winter Life in Switzer- 
land ; its Sports and Health Resorts, by Margaret L. and Winifred 
M. A. Brooke (cr. 8vo., 347 p., illus.; Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; 
price 3s. 6d. net). This compilation fills a place quite distinct 
from that of the ordinary guide-book, and is as handy a counsellor 
as can be desired in the important matter of deciding which is the 
most suitable spot to visit for either health or a particular kind of 
sport. A short description is given of each resort, including 
particulars of its accessibility and special features, and its healing 
qualities ; and then special sections are devoted to giving full 
details of the sport to be had, and the available accommodation. 
The illustrations, of which there are a great many, are exceptionally 
goo.l. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


0 0 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


N unusually large gathering of members and friends assembled 
at the General Meeting held at the Stoke Newington Public 
Library on Thursday evening, March 12th. Prior to the 

business of the meeting refreshments’ were served, and there were 
inspected by the visitors exhibits of prints, early editions, auto- 
graphs, and selections from the Romford and Barking collection 
of the Sage bequest, in addition to books, pamphlets, coats of 
arms, parish registers from the local collection, arranged by Mr. G. 
Preece, the librarian. 

On taking the Chair, the Mayor (Alderman H. J. Ormond) 
extended a cordial welcome to the visitors, and called attention 
to the fact that of the original members of the Library Association 
still living, Stoke Newington claimed three: Mr. Wynne Baxter, 
Mr. Charles Welch and Mr. Knapman. 

Formal business having been transacted, Mr. Wynne E. 
Baxter, Chairman of the Public Library Committee, read a most 
interesting paper on “‘ The Associations of Stoke Newington with 
English Literature.” This was followed by a brief and lucid 
description of the Library and local collection, by Mr. George 
Preece, the Librarian. In the course of his remarks, he said: 
“The library has been very fortunate in having some generous 
donors, and by the very valuable bequest made in 1905 by the 
late Mr. Edward J. Sage (a former member of the Public Libraries 
Committee), the historical and topographical sections have been 
enriched and largely increased. Mr. Sage, whose bequest I have 
just mentioned, at an early stage in the library’s history, gave 
the local collection a good start by presenting some two hundred 
local prints, which were framed and hung on the library walls. 
Since then the scope of the collection has very much widened, 
and we now include, as far as obtainable, anything and everything 
which relates to the locality’s past history, and the present history 
in the making.” 

Professor H. R. Kenwood, Medical Officer of Health for the 
Borough, dealt with the risks of infection as applied to library 
books, and related certain experiments to show that there was not 
so much risk as was generally thought by the public. It had been 
stated that there was no case on record of book infection, aid that 
was true, but books, when disinfected, ought not to be circulated 
for a few weeks. The safeguards were that books should not be 
coughed into by those affected with consumption ; seconily, the 
books should not be moistened by the fingers in turning over the 
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leaves ; and thirdly, a book should not be kept open when it was 
not being read. 

Votes of thanks to the speakers, proposed by Mr. H. R. Tedder, 
and seconded by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Honorary Secretary, termi- 
nated a most interesting and instructive meeting. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 

HE next professional examination will be held on the 4-9th 
May, 1914, at Caxton Hall, Westininster, S.W., and at 
other centres in the provinces and abroad. 4th May, 

Classification ; 5th, Cataloguing ; 6th, Library Organization ; 7th, 
Library Routine; 8th, Literary History; gth, Bibliography, 
Last day of entry, 18th April. 

Copies of the Syllabus, together with all particulars, can be 
obtained on application to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., Hon. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor 

Dear Sir,—The Chinese National Party, which is headed by 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, started its first Library in the United States at 
No. 2210 Archer Avenue, less than three months ago. It has 
now moved to better quarters at the address below, and is estab- 
lishing branches in other parts of the country. Our library to-day 
contains more than 1,500 volumes on Political Science. We would 
appreciate donations of old books on all subjects, and if you could 
give us a small item to this effect in your Magazine, we would 
appreciate it. 

Thanking you, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
WING CHUNG, 
Counsellor. 


THe Kwonc CHEE, 
THE CHINESE NATIONAL PARTY LIBEAEY, 
265, West TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
Cuicaco, U.S.A. 
March 25th, 1914. 


For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


In order to give Library Assistants the benefit of the 
many practical articles that have appeared in recent 
volumes of 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 
the proprietors are prepared to supply bona fide assistants 
at the following cheap rates: 


VOLS. XIIL—XVI. (to date). 


Complete Vols. (unbound) 2s. 6d. each. 


Single Numbers - 3d. 
(Including postage). 


Orders should be sent to: 


Messrs. GRAFTON & Co., 
69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into .¥* divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide hasa specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... ... 8/o per 100 
Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions) .. 2/0 per set 
(ee )... 3/6 per set 

( 80 )... 7/o per set 

» (130 )... 12/6 per set 

Spe cially Printed Guides ... 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World.” 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Part I.—Carp CaTALOGuEs. 


Introductory. 

Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 

Printed or Written Cards. 

Author Cards. 

Title Cards. 

Subject Cards: Classified. 

Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 

Guiding and Indexing. 

Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part I1.—OtHer Lirprary Uses or Carps, 
Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
Pr XII. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII. The Card Inventory. 
a XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Aprenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C, 


Printed by Wriutiam Brown & Co., Ltd., 36-423, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., and Published } 
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